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87 Acre Park ’’Progress’’ Report 


by Corey Lewis 

The year 2000 is expected to bring 
some major changes to one of the most 
fought over greenspaces in east Stoney 
Creek. A little over two years ago 
(January 1998), I brought to the Wood 
Duck a small introductory piece on the 
biological diversity of 87 Acre Park. The 
purpose of that article was to try and 
draw the attention of naturalists who had 
not yet visited the property. 

Since then, I am pleased to say that 
community interest has increased 
significantly, and we have now reached a 
turning point in the management strategy 
of the park. 

In November of 1998, the 
Management of Abandoned Aggregate 
Properties (MAAP) Program received 
final approval from the City of Stoney 
Creek to construct a ‘ 1 Shorebird Pond’ ’, 
in a location of the park called the 
“bench”. MAAP footed the bill for the 
construction to the tune of $26,000, and 
the City secured $10,000 from the Taro 
Community Trust Fund for re-vegetating 
the site. 

Although planting has not yet 
occurred, the pond is being considered a 
success. Many species have already made 


use of the new habitat, and we are starting 
to see new species (never before 
recorded at the park), showing up to take 
advantage of it. 

As you may have heard, this 
restoration project has quite literally 
uncovered a rather serious problem for 
the City of Stoney Creek. The construction 
of the Shorebird Pond required large 
amounts of earth to be moved around by 
the contractor, and re-graded at the site. 
This fill material had been brought to the 
park by City staff for more than a decade. 

It became obvious almost 
immediately that the fill was not exactly 
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“clean”, and huge amounts of waste 
were buried beneath the surface. 

The Ministry of Environment 
Investigations and Enforcement Branch 
was called in to investigate the City of 
Stoney Creek’s apparently illegal operation 
of a private landfill. 

The Ministry immediately ordered 
the closure of the site (which was still 
receiving material from various parts of 
the City) and scheduled a magnetometre 
survey to determine the extent of the 
waste. 

This survey took nearly three days to 
complete and revealed some rather 
disturbing evidence. 

The waste was in fact not isolated to 
the area of the shorebird pond, but was 
rather evenly distributed throughout the 
entire south-west comer of the property. 
A printout of the magnetometre readings 
indicated about a dozen “hotspots”, and 
these areas were trenched in the spring 
of 1999. 

Using backhoes, large trenches were 
carved into the fill revealing unexpected 
amounts of waste. Much of the material 
exposed by the backhoe was removed 
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from the park, with a disposal cost of 
$7,115.42 for 13.5 tonnes. Not all of the 
scheduled trenches were opened, and 
City staff finally conceded to the fact that 
they were indeed dealing with an 
unapproved “landfill’ ’ by definition. 

The City has opted to seek an approval 
for a closed landfill under Section 46 of 
the Ministry’s Waste Management 
Regulations. This w'ould save the costs of 
completely excavating the entire site, and 
disposing of the remaining waste 

Currently, thousands of tires, and 
other objects remain buried, and a water 
monitoring program is being developed. 

If this certificate of approval is 
granted by the Ministry in retrospect, 
1 ‘no use of the site may be authorized for 
a period of 25 years' ’, under the current 
legislation. The impact this certificate will 
have on future restoration is unclear. 

The Ministry is currently investigating 
the potential for laying charges against 
the City of Stoney Creek under the 
Environmental Protection Act, and a 
decision should be expected some time 
this year. 


by Pierre Arnold 

The City of Hamilton and the 
Hamilton Harbour Commissioners have 
finally come to a settlement for the 
Windermere Basin lands This is quite a 
turn around for the City given the mounting 
stories of deceipt and deception that have 
been plaguing theHHC foryears. What’s 
the deal? 

Subject to approval of Federal funds, 
a multi-million dollar deal has been w'orked 
out by the three parties to benefit future 
use of the Harbour. Included in the deal 
is the transfer of Windermere Basin from 
the Hamilton Harbour Commissioners to 
the City of Hamilton. 

Not all the land has been handed 
over, as is usually the case when planning 
for open space. Somehow our politicians 
get the idea that open space and natural 
space have to be minimised. It is 
exasperating to see that the North comer 
of Windermere Basin bounded by South 
Gateway and East Port Drive will be 
zoned “modified F4” (modified 
Waterfront Sendees), 


A sketch of conveyed lands will be 
on view at the monthly meetings at the 
conservation table. 

Many of our own naturalists had 
given up on the fight for Windermere 
Basm as a lost cause. Hopefully this turn 
of events illustrates that ideals are worth 
fighting for. 

Now' that Windermere Basin has 
been won, the Region now needs to 
capitulate on the Red Hill expressway, 
and only then can we say that our region 
and citizens have turned the comer to 
support a sustainable community that 
wants and needs its fair share of open 
and green space. 

Our Conservation Director and I 
were at a public planning meeting recently 
where it was stated that “roads” are 
planned first regardless of land ownership. 
In the end the land will be appropnated. 
Then it was stated, that the rights of land- 
owners are considered when drawing 
the boundaries of the ESA (Environmental 
Sensitive Area). 

At this same planning meeting, an 
ESA had a major arterial road going 
through it. This same ESA has already 
lost a portion of its size to another road 
through earlier development. Did you 
know that our municipal planners and 
consultants can change the borders of an 
ESA at will, but the routes for roads get 
cast in stone. 

We need to rally to reform and to 
change planning principles for the new' 
millenium. Let’s plan for our open spaces, 
recreational space, and natural space first. 
Then w'e put in the roads and sew'ers. 
Then the houses and industries. §j2| 


Can You Help Out? 

The Club exchanges our newsletter with a number of other clubs and 
organizations. This means we receive about 25 publications of potential interest to 
our members. For a number of years, we have offered these to our members 
through the library borrowing table set up at Club membership meetings. Members 
can examine and borrow publications on an honour system 

For the past several years, this sendee has been ably provided by Norm and 
Mary Pomfret, but they would like to take a break. We need one or more 
volunteers to take on this task. The newsletters are stored at the RBG and old ones 
are donated to the RBG library', so there is no need for the volunteer(s) to lug 
material to and from the membership meetings 

Please contact tire editor of the Wood Duck or any other member of the HNC 
Board if you can help out. |H 
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Resources for Researching Environmentally Significant Areas 


The HNC’s Natural Areas 
Evaluation Project has been a 
partnership with the Hamilton Region 
Conservation Authority and the 
Regional Municipality of Hamilton- 
Wentworth. 

One of the conditions of receiving 
funding through the Science Horizons 
Environment Canada Youth Internship 
Program was that the “youth” be 
matched with mentors and coaches. 
As a result, the successful proposal 
we submitted for funding stated the 
‘ ‘youth’ ’ would “be working within a 
muncipal government's environmental 
department in a strategic planning 
division supervised by a policy analyst 
and possibly others.” 

The proposal also stated that the 
‘‘youth’ ’ would “be in regular contact 
with professional planners, ecologists, 
naturalists and the community through 
their contact with the Hamilton Region 
Conservation Authority and the 
HamiltonNaturalists’ Club.” 

After spending six months working 
in the Community Planning and 
Development Division of the Region, 
Julee Crinklaw wanted to share 
information about the resources 
available to Club members and the 
general public when researching 
environmentally sensitive areas. 

This article details what 
information is available at the Region. 
Other resources regarding environ¬ 
mentally sensitive areas are also 
available through the Hamilton 
Naturalists’ Club and the Hamilton 
Region Conservation Authority 


by Julee Crinklaw and Cathy Plosz 

As many of you know, there are 67 
designated Environmentally Significant 
Areas (ESAs) in the Region ofHamilton- 
Wentworth. These exceptional natural 
areas represent large, well-known sites 
such as the Dundas Valley, the Red Hill 
Valley, the Niagara Escarpment and 
Cootes Paradise, as well as less 
recognized rare habitats, woodlots and 
wetlands. 

An important part of protecting 
natural areas in the Region is to increase 
public awareness of the functions and 
attributes of these areas, advocate public 
participation in the planning process, and 
encourage students, educators, 
community groups, and individuals to 
continue study on the species and habitats 
found at these sites. 

This article provides a summary of 
the resources available at the Community 
Planning and Development Division office 
for anyone requiring more information on 
Environmentally Significant Areas and 
natural heritage. These resources include 
information on the natural areas’ attributes, 
environmental policy- papers, development 
proposals in/adjacent to ESAs, and 
mapping available on natural heritage in 
the Region. All of these resources are 
available to the public, 

Information on Structures and 
Functions of ESAs 

ESA Files, Ecological Corridor 
Files, Wetland Files , and Natural 
Heritage Database include biological 
inventories and studies, newspaper 
articles, and mapping relating to each 
ESA, watershed studies, wetland 


evaluation forms and other information. 
If you are interested in completing 
research on an ESA, you may want to 
gather existing information first. The 
Region also welcomes the submission of 
additional information on these sites, to be 
included into the existing files. 

Policy Papers 

The Regional Official Plan (1998) 
contains regional policies on ESAs, 
Natural Heritage System protection, 
Niagara Escarpment areas, hazard and 
agricultural areas. This report documents 
current policy in the Region, and may 
help to clarify any questions you have on 
how decisions are made in regard to the 
protection of natural heritage. 

The Greenlands Discussion Paper 
(1994) explains how the concept of 
Natural Heritage System (NHS) for 
Hamilton-Wentworth was developed and 
the Natural Heritage System 
Implementation Guide (1998) examines 
why it is important to protect natural 
areas through aNatural Heritage System. 
It contains policies relating to the NHS, 
background information, and criteria to 
identify natural areas in the system, 
information resources available to 
agencies to assist them in implementing 
the policies and implementation guidelines 
for area municipal planners. Copies of 
these reports are available through the 
Regional Community Planning and 
Development Division office. 

Development Proposals In/adjacent 
to ESAs 

The ESA Tracking Database and 
Environmentally Significant Areas 
Impact Evaluation Group (ESAIEG) 
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Files provide information on land use 
changes/development proposals in or 
adjacent to ESAs. These are both 
maintained by die Planning Department, 
and include records on proposal type, 
date, location, ESAIEG comments & 
decision, and mitigation measures. 
ESAIEG files include minutes of ESAIEG 
meetings, Environmental Impact 
Statement (EIS) reports, location maps 
and other information for each land use 
change/development proposal submitted 
to the Region in or adjacent to ESAs. 

There are also other reports relating 
to ESAIEG available, including the T erms 
ofReference, and Environmental Impact 
Statement Guidelines. These resources 
are excellent for analyzing development 
patterns in relation to ESAs in tire Region. 

If you have concerns or questions 
regarding development decisions in the 
Region, these files should provide answers 
to many ofyour questions. 

Mapping of Natural Areas 

Natural Heritage Maps show 
vegetation types, ESA boundaries, 
wetlands, roads and waterbodies. This 
mapping covers 67 Ontario Base Mapping 
(OBM) maps sheets, and is available in 
digital (.dxf files) and hard copy. ESA 
Boundary Maps depict ESA boundaries 
on 1:10,000 OBM sheets (hard copy). 

The Greenlands Preliminary 
Concept Map illustrates how natural 
areas may be connected along ecological 
and landscape features, shorelines, and 
riparian zones (hard copy). 

Wetland Maps show boundaries of 
Class 1 to 7 wetlands (OMNR, 1994- 
1997), and are available in digital ,e00 and 
. dxf files) and hard copy. 


The Subwatershed Map includes a 
1:50,000 map of watershed and 
subwatershed boundanes in the Region 
of Hamilton-Wentworth, available in 
digital ( dxf) and hardcopy. 

The Regionally Significant 
Woodland Candidate Areas Map is 
available as an 11" x 17" map,based on 
1993 Ontario Hydro satellite imagery, 
and illustrates forest cover and interior 
forest cover habitat (at 100, 200, 300 
meter buffers), this map is available in a 
digital format, only as a graphics file. 

You can go to the Regional office 
and use these maps free of charge, 
however, depending on the amount and 
size of any reproductions of hardcopy 
maps you request, there may be some 
fees involved for copies. 

The distnbution of digital information 
is up to the discretion of Technical and 
Cartographic Sendees staff, and may also 
include fees if the provision of digital 
information requires additional staff time. 

If you would like to come to the 
Regional office to use any of these 
resources, we recommend that you call 
ahead to make sure that someone can 
help you find what you need. 

Please feel free to contact Cathy 
Plosz, Community Planning and 
Development Division, telephone (905) 
546-4348, e-mail <cplosz@hamilton- 
went.on.ca> 

The following is a correction to 
the article entitled Natural Areas 
Evaluation Project - 1999 printed in 
the September 1999 Wood Duck. 

The second sentence in the second 
last paragraph reads: 11 Natural areas with 
insufficient ecological information/ 


inventories will be recommended as sites 
for ESA status (at this point), to be 
catalogued for future study.” This 
sentence should read: ‘‘Natural areas 
with insufficient ecological infonnation/ 
inventories wall be recommended as sites 
for future study. ”§H 

Hands-On 
Biodiversity at the 
R.O.M. 

by Don Wills 

A new' permanent gallery has been 
added to the nature section at the 
ROM. This hands-on biodiversity 
display contains flora and fauna of 
some of the rarest forest areas. One is 
directed to tropical South America 
while file centre display focuses on 
Canada’s Carolinian forest. Last 
spring, Mark Peck w'ho organized the 
gallery, asked me for an example of 
the nest boxes used in the Prolhonotary 
Warbler project. I gave him the three 
different design boxes that the birds 
have successfully fledged young in. 

In each forest group there is a 
conservation success story highlighted 
with a colour photo of the species and 
an explanation of the recovery plan. I 
w'as delighted to see that the 
Prothonotary Warbler nest box 
program w'as selected for the 
Carolinian forest. The description of 
the project and a colour photo are 
situated in the centre of the display 
with my three nest boxes mounted 
above. Because the gallery is directed 
towards children and encourages 
hands-on activities, it’s no w'onder that 
the day I w'as there, it w'as the busiest 
spot in the entire rnuseurn.[H 
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by Don Wills 

In 1996 at the North American 
Bluebird Society annual meeting, the 
Ontario Eastern Bluebird Society (OEBS) 
raffled a Robert Bateman print of an 
Eastern Bluebird to fund the Prothonotary 
Warbler nest box project undertaken by 
Birds Studies Canada Money was raised 
for buildingnest boxes, surveying wooded 
swamps along northern Lake Erie and 
meetings for the recovery team. 

I have been involved with this project 
from the start. The following is an update 
of the current status of the warbler in 
Canada. The Prothonotary Warbler is 
on Canada's endangered species list. The 
two areas where I monitor boxes are a 
Long Point swamp forest and the Dundas 
Marsh near Hamilton. 

In 1996, when the project was 
organized, the survey around Long Point 
indicated two nesting pairs. The other 
core population areain Rondeau Provincial 
Park showed three pairs plus a few singing 
males. The entire population of Canada 
in 1996 was estimated to be no more than 
10 pairs. 

In 1997,1 was allowed to set up four 
different experimental nest boxes at Long 
Point. The location I chose turned out to 
be ideal and produced the first double 
brood. The first brood with three young 
used aPVC plastic design and then after 
fledging, moved immediately to a 
miniature wooden Bluebird box design 
for four more young on the second brood. 

Conditions in tliis swamp forest were 
perfect with water levels at all time highs. 
Chest waders were required to reach 
boxes from June 1 st to July 26th. By the 
fall of 1997, water levels had receded to 


more normal conditions. 

1998 produced a warm, dry spring 
which proved to be perfect for Eastern 
Bluebirds but the lack of snow and ram 
changed the water conditions at Long 
Point and most other sites. Pools of 
standing water were under the boxes and 
the PROW arrived almost three weeks 
earlier than in 1997. 

One nesting pair at the Dundas Marsh 
also produced six fledglings. Rondeau 
Provincial Park increased to 10 pairs 
with a few other sites nearby producing 
young. The estimated 1998 total for 
Canada had risen to 17 pairs plus five 
singing males. 

The drought conditions of 1998 
continued over the winter and by spring 
1999, most swamp forests in Carolinian 
areas were diy. Long Point had the lowest 
water table in decades and only two nest 
box locations had standing water. 

The PROWs arrived in early May 
with the first female nesting in my PYC 
box over a completely dry forest floor. 
All boxes are mounted on steel poles with 
cone predator guards fixed to the functional 
nests. In addition to this, a heavy coating 
of grease was also applied. 

Five nestings occurred at Long Point 
with three boxes located over dry land. 
Two boxes produced five fledglings. The 
two boxes over water produced six 
fledglings each and one box was predated 
by a squirrel or chipmunk that jumped 
from an overhanging branch when the 
young were five days old. 

Drought conditions at Dundas Marsh 
created many problems as all boxes had 
to be moved from areas used by PROW 


in 1998. Despite the low water conditions, 
two singing PROW males were recorded 
by May 12th. One male controlled the 
nest boxes at the end of the Desjardin 
Canal and the other took the boxes near 
the nesting site of 1998. 

I experimented with a box design 
made out of a hollowed out elm log with a 
natural slab top and a 1 Va" entrance hole. 
In 1998, the warblers used this design, 
producing six fledglings. 

In 1999, both males added moss to 
their natural cavity boxes and ignored the 
PVC and miniature Bluebird wood boxes. 
One nesting occurred near the original 
site but the male at the end of the canal 
sang for an entire month with no female 
arriving. Unfortunately, the nesting which 
had five young failed after five days. 

The box had all predator controls in 
place but when the young were five days 
old, they had disappeared from the box. 
The adults remained on location with the 
female attempting a second nest in the 
adjacent natural cavity box, but completely 
gave up after a week. 

A total of six pairs and one singing 
male produced 22 fledglings in ayear that 
had the worst nesting conditions ever. 

I surveyed Rondeau Provincial Park 
with Sandy Dobbins of Bird Studies 
Canada during the first week of June 
1999. We found six nesting pairs and tw6 
singing males. Five nests were in nest 
boxes with one in an old rotting stump 
next to the water. 

The PROWs in Rondeau seemed to 
be leaving the natural cavities to nest in 
the miniature Bluebird nest boxes mounted 
on steel posts with predator guards. 
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by Margaret Walton 

Yon look up at the sky at night and 
see - stars (OK, a few planets too). A 
few stars ifyou are looking from the City, 
lots ifyou are at a dark site. But there is 
so much more to see than stars. Double 
stars, variable stars, nebulae, star clusters 
and galaxies are some of the wonders 
you can see with your eyes, binoculars or 
a telescope. 

Double Stars - Although our own 
solar system has only a single star, it is 
estimated that 50 - 80% of stars in our 
galaxy' are actually double or triple stars 
revolving around a common centre. A 
good double star visible now is Gamma 
Andromedae in the constellation 
Andromeda 

Variable Stars - Many stars vary' in 
brightness overtime periods ranging from 
hours to over a year. Many amateur 
astronomers track the output and time 
period of these stars contributing to the 
pool of astronomical knowledge. Stars 
can vary in brightness due to their own 
output, or because a star or planet rotating 
around them causes some of the light to 
be blocked from our view on a regular 
basis (eclipsing binary). Algol in the 
constellation Perseus is a good example 
of an eclipsing binary star. It varies in 
brightness overaperiod of2.9 days. 


Prothonotary continued 

Overall results after three years of 
the program are encouraging. The 
warblers are using the boxes successfully 
and the overall population is mo ring in the 
right direction. Hopefully, with more 
normal water levels in these historic 
breeding areas, tire PROW population in 
Canada can be restored. HI 


Looking up in February 

Nebulae 

There are five types of nebulae. 

Reflection Nebulae - These are 
clouds of dust and gas that shine by the 
reflected light of nearby, young stars. 

Emission Nebulae - Some nebulae 
glow when clouds of gas absorb ultraviolet 
light from nearby hot, young stars. This 
light is then re-radiated in the red and 
green portion of the visible spectrum. 
Often, these nebulae contain nurseries 
where young stars are bom. The Great 
Orion Nebula is a good example of this. 

Dark Nebulae - Dark Nebulae occur 
when clouds of dust and gas neither emit 
nor reflect light. They obscure whatever 
is beyond them from our view. The best 
examples of these are the dark patches 
you can see in the summer milky way. 

Planetary Nebulae - These are 
named ‘planetary’ nebulae because to 
early astronomers they looked similar to 
planets through a telescope. These occur 
when stars shed their outer atmospheres 
and form a shell around the star. 

Most planetaries are small and 
difficult to see without a telescope. The 
Ring Nebula in the constellation Lyra, 
visible in the summer and fall, is a good 
example of a planetary nebula and can 
be seen in a small telescope. 

Supernova Remnants - These occur 
when stars explode. A good example of 
this is the Crab Nebula in Taurus. 

Star Clusters 

Open Clusters - These are clusters 
of stars that were formed out of the same 
cloud of gas and dust, and are travelling in 


the same direction. There are many 
open clusters visible with binoculars or 
the naked eye. The Pleiades and the 
Double Cluster in Perseus are great 
examples. 

Globular Clusters - Globular clusters 
surround our galaxy' and appear as tight 
balls of approximately 100,000 stars. 
While some can be seen with binoculars-, 
particularly The Hercules Cluster in the 
constellation Hercules, in larger telescopes 
these are truly magnificent diamonds of 
the sky. 

Galaxies - A galaxy is a collection of 
gas, dust and star s. Galaxies are classified 
according to their shape - spiral, barred 
spiral, elliptical and irregular. Our own 
galaxy' is the Milky' Way, a spiral galaxy'. 
It is almost 100,000 lightyears across and 
contains about 100 billion stars. 

One of the nearest galaxies to us is 
the Andromeda Galaxy, 2.2 million light 
years away. This can be seen with the 
naked eye or with binoculars and is in the 
constellation Andromeda 

February"s meeting of the Hamilton 
Amateur Astronomers takes place on 
the 11th, 7:30pm at the Hamilton Spectator 
building. Everyone is w'elcome. 

If you w'ould like the chance to 
observe the night sky' through some 
telescopes, come out to the viewing 
sessions at the Binbrook Conservation 
Area. Viewing nights are February'4,5. 

Call Margaret Walton (627-7361), 
Rob Roy (692-3245) or Bret Culver (575- 
9492) before 8pm to confirm weather 
and directions. jH 
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Volunteers the Eyes and Ears of Environment Canada 


They come from even' walk of life 
and every region of the country - farmers, 
doctors, students, cashiers and clerks who 
spend their free time scanning the skies 
for signs of a tornado or listening for 
frogs on the banks of a marsh. 

They are the eyes and ears of 
Environment Canada: volunteer monitors 
who collect environmental information 
that enables our scientists to determine 
how and why ecosystems are changing. 

Volunteers have been gathering 
weather and climate data, counting birds, 
surveying wildflowers and monitoring 
streams for more than a century. 

It wasn’t until the past decade, 
however, that the number and diversity 
of volunteer monitoring programs 
increased dramatically in response to the 
growing need for broad data on the 
environmental impacts of human activity 
and climate change. 

To ensure the quality of its science, 
Environment Canada uses standard 
methods for collecting, reporting, 
managing and analyzing these data, and 
provides training and feedback to its 
volunteers. Much of the work the 
Department carries out today would not 
be possible without their efforts. 

Air 

The National Climate Archive in 
Downsview, Ontario, houses more than 
seven billion observations collected across 
Canada over the past century and a half. 
A large number of these have come from 
volunteer climate observer - a network 
of more than 2 000 people from every 
province and territoiy in the country. 


Environment Canada's Science and 
the Environment Bulletin published a 
special end-of-the-century insert, to 
salute the vital contribution volunteers 
make to science through ecological 
monitoring. This is part one. The 
remainder will be included in the next 
issue of the Wood Duck. 

Every morning before eight o' clock, 
and every evening after five, these 
dedicated individuals head out into their 
backyards, schoolyards, churchyards or 
farmyards to take minimum and 
maximum temperature and precipitation 
readings using a rain gauge, a ruler and a 
thermometer housed in alouvred wooden 
box called a Stephenson screen. 

For some, these observations have 
been a ritual for over 50 years or a duty 
passed down through their family for 
three generations. Either way, long-term, 
continuous observations of specific regions 
of Canada add an important page to the 
story of our climatic past - a story that is 
not only crucial to understanding climate 
change, but is also used in myriad ways 
by city planners, policy makers, engineers, 
farmers, insurance companies, the tourism 
industry and others. 

For the past half century, information 
on the climate of the Great Lakes, 
Hudson’s Bay and the eastern and 
western seaboards has also come from 
volunteer observers aboard some 300 
commercial ships, whose hourly records 
oftemperature, fog, visibility, barometric 
pressure and other variables are also 
used in weather forecasting. 

Another network of volunteer 
atmospheric observers originated some 


20 years ago from the need for improved 
public safety in weather-sensitive areas 
such as the Tornado Alley region of 
southwestern Ontario. 

Now covering every province from 
coast to coast, approximately 7 000 severe 
weather watchers keep their eyes on the 
skies for signs of everything from 
thunderstorms and funnel clouds to 
blizzards and hailstorms - reporting the 
exact time and coordinates of severe 
weather to meteorologists at any hour of 
the day or night. 

Vital to issuing timely weather 
watches or warnings, severe weather 
watchers not only provide ground-truthing 
for automated observations, but in many 
cases - including the devastating 
Edmonton Tornado of1986 - have spotted 
problems before they were detected by 
radar. 

A special kind of weather watcher, 
members of the Canadian Weather 
Amateur Radio Network (CANWARN) 
are volunteer ham radio operators who 
have been specially trained to spot and 
report on severe weather conditions. 

Initiated as a pilot proj ect in Ontario 
in 1987, CANWARN has spread west to 
Alberta and east to New Brunswick, and 
now has more than 2 000 members - all 
of whom keep a hand-held radio at their 
side 24 hours a day. This enables them to 
report on up-to-the-minute conditions, even 
during extreme weather events when 
phone lines may be out of operation. 

To help reduce weather-related 
traffic accidents, 55 CANWARN 
volunteers in Shelburne, Ontario, have 
also been trained to spot snow squalls, 
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whiteouts, freezing rain and other 
hazardous winter conditions. 

Land and Water 

Volunteers also help to monitor the 
health of our terrestrial and aquatic 
ecosystems by measuring the types and 
quantities of pollution they contain 
Environment Canada’s marine debris 
research program, a partnership with 
Pitch-In Canada, depends on some 20 
volunteers who survey debris at 13 
beaches on the east and west coasts 
ever}' spring and fall. 

Their finds, which range from food 
packaging to automobile parts, indicate 
that many sources of marine debns are 
land-based activities. This information is 
used to formulate regional and national 
programs to address these sources, 
including information campaigns. 

To determine levels of pollutants that 
aien’t visible to the naked eye - including 
chemical and bacterial contamination - 
many volunteers monitor the quality of 
water in our lakes, rivers and streams. 
This is just one aspect of the work that 
communities involved in the Atlantic 
Coastal Action Program conduct with 
the help of Environment Canada’s Science 
Linkages program. 

About 100 volunteers with the Clean 
Annapolis River Project, for example, 
perform regular water quality' tests and 
observations at sites on the Annapolis 
River and its tributaries in an effort to 
chart water-quality changes in the 
watershed, and to determine the origin of 
pollutants. 

A similar effort was carried out in 
Halfmoon Bay, British Columbia, this 
summer, when 80 volunteers took part in 


the first-ever two-day Detect the Doo 
Doo Festival Initiated to determine the 
sources of fecal coliform bacteria that 
have caused area closures to shellfish 
harvesting, and to formulate an effective 
liquid waste management plan for the 
area, the festival is expected to become 
an ongoing volunteer monitoring program 
in the year 2000. 

Sampling is just part of the effort for 
students, members of environmental 
organizations and other trained community 

The Haldimand 

by John Miles 

The Haldimand Bird Observatory was 
officially founded in 1998. Two 
independent bird banding stations in the 
former county of Haldimand, Ontario 
joined forces to develop a volunteer and 
financial base. Since inception the 
organization has grown to nearly 70 
members. The Haldimand Bird 
Observatory is now a registered Canadian 
Charity and afull member ofthe Canadian 
Migration Monitoring Network. It 
currently operates two field stations 
staffed entirely by volunteers. In the fall 
of2000 a third field station is expected to 
be up and operational. 

The former county of Haldimand 
borders the north shore of Lake Erie near 
the east end of the lake. For years this 
area was neglected by most birders. Since 
the start of the Fisherville, Ontario 
Christmas Bird Count in 1989 with it’s 
impression number of raptors, lingering 
migrants and “southern” species such 
as Tufted Titmouse and Red-bellied 
Woodpeckers the area has become a 
must location for winter birding. 

Since 1989 such Ontario rarities as 


volunteers in central British Columbia, 
who also help monitor the health of the 
Salmon River by collecting, identifying 
and counting tiny aquatic invertebrates 
that make the tributary their home 

Monitoring the composition of the 
invertebrate community’ at different sites 
makes it possible for scientists to draw' 
inferences about the health of the river 
and, ultimately, about the extent ofhabitat 
degradation caused by such things as 
organic enrichment or sedimentation, jjjj 

Bird Observatory 

Fork-tailed Flycatcher, Least Tem and 
Tufted Duck have been found in 
Haldimand. How'ever the number of 
spring , summer, and fall birders still 
remains low in Haldimand. 

The object of the bird observatory is 
to increase our knowledge of the 
passerine and birds that occur in 
Haldimand which do to lack of birders 
had for many years been sadly neglected. 
This is being done by banding, standardize 
daily censuses, observations and recording 
the daily estimated totals. In 1999 nearly 
8500 birds of over 100 species were 
banded. 

Membership in the Haldimand Bird 
Observatory is $10 per year and can be 
obtained by writing the treasurer at Box 
25, Nanticoke, On., N0A 1JO. New 
members are welcomed and encouraged 
to participate in the Observatory’s 
activities. 

A semi annual newsletter. The 
Harrier, records the Observatory’s 
activities. The Observatory conducts its 
annual meeting on the 3rd Saturday in 
February in the village of York. ^ 
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Living Your Love of Nature 


by Don McLean 

This month’s volunteer corner 
focuses on a former activist of the Club, 
who has found a way to live his love of 
nature. Alan Ernst and his wife Madeleine 
were members of the HNC in the first 
half of the 1990s. Alan worked for a 
Swiss bank which fortunately posted him 
to Canada for a few years. Unfortunately, 
the bank took him back to Switzerland, 
but Alan and Madeleine have now' 
returned to Canada on a permanent basis. 

Alan was my right hand man in the 
Nature Walkathon for the Environment, 
the HNC-led fundraiser which raised over 
$160,000 for environmental projects 
between 1991 and 1995. He was the 
organized one who made sure everything 
worked like Swiss clockwork. 

During the same period, we both 
were volunteer leaders of the Junior 
Naturalists’ Club. It was always a 
pleasure to work with Alan because you 
could always count on him. As former 
Board member Roslynne Price recalls, 

‘ ‘he was a tireless worker with boundless 
energy”. 

Club members may remember Alan 
as “the photographer’ ’. He took stunning 
photos and more than once shared them 
with the membership in one of the monthly 
meetings. You may recall his double slide 
projector and sound show on Singapore, 
one ofhis earlier bank postings. Or perhaps 
you remember the photographic account 
ofhis trip to Namibia and his description 
of the natural wonders of western Africa. 
Those of us in the “walkathon gang”, 
also got treated at the annual New Year’s 
Eve party where Alan and Madeleine 
provided a slide presentation on one of 


Volunteer Comer 


their numerous overseas nature 
adventures. I particularly recall the trip 
across Baffin Island - a rigourous trek 
filled with beauty and danger. 

Closer to home, Alan’s photos are 
still used by the HRCA and Friends of 
Red Hill Valley, and several are part of 
the HNC display. When he and Madeleine 
left Burlington, he donated 500 local nature 
slides to the Club, and another 100 to 
Friends of Red Hill. Alan’s photographs 
have also graced several publications, 
including a shot in Canadian Geographic 
of a Tulip Tree in our Short Hills 
Sanctuary. 

Alan and Madeleine have kept in 
touch with various Club members and 
this past year they quit their day jobs in 
Switzerland to begin a long-planned new 
career in Canada. They are now building 
an eco-tourism resort in the eastern front 
ranges of the Rocky Mountains, half way 
between Banff and Jasper national parks. 
The main lodge, which will offer five 
units, is still under construction, but two 
cabins are now open for business. The 
resort reflects Alan and Madeleine’s 
environmental principles - the buildings 
use local materials, make optimal use of 
solar energy, and include grey water 
recovery systems. They describe it as 
“comfortable but not luxurious 
accommodation which offers a blend of 
wellness, relaxation, low-impact 
recreational activities and nature 
experience.” 

Aurum Lodge is located in an 
unspoiled wilderness on the shores of 


Lake Abraham, just inside the Alberta 
border. If you visit their website at 
<www.aurumlodge.com>, the list of 
available “activities” brings back 
memories of Alan and Madeleine. Of 
course there is “birding” and “hiking”, 
but also instruction in photography as 
well as outdoor survival courses, fitness 
training and morning aerobic sessions. 
Those who remember Madeleine will 
recall that she also taught fitness classes 
at the Y in Burlington. There is also “no 
TV”, but their “foul weather 
programme” is “slidepresentations”. 

Alan contacted me over Christmas 
to report on the progress of the work. He 
hasn’t forgotten the HNC and asked me 
to let you know that all members of the 
Club are entitled to a 20% discount at 
Aurum Lodge. You can talk to me for 
more information. §| 

Nominations Sought 

Nominations are requested for the 
annual Environmentalist of the Year 
Awards including the Dr. Victor Cecilioni 
Award. Both group and individual 
nominees are eligible, and there is also an 
annual youth award. The winners will be 
recognized at a June 7,2000 dinner at the 
Hillcrest Restaurant. 

Nomination forms can be sent to 
John Struger at 269 Wexford Avenue S., 
Hamilton L8K 2P4 or you can call John 
at 547-5116 for details. 

A number of Club members are past 
winners including Ray Lowes, Bruce 
Duncan, Ken Hall, Rob Dobos, the HNC 
Conservation Committee and last year's 
Dr. Cecilioni Award winner, Lynda 
Lukasik. H 
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The Ontario Tree Atlas Project 


by Jim and Jean Stollard 

Rob Guthrie, Provincial Coordinator 
of the Ontario Tree Atlas Project, spoke 
to us at our January meeting about trees 
in Ontario and some of the surprising 
findings that have come out of this five 
year project. 

The Ontario Tree Atlas Project was 
funded by the Ontario Forest Research 
Institute with the work done by volunteers. 

This is not the first Atlas proj ect. The 
first publication of this kind was the 
Ontario Breeding Bird Atlas published in 
1987, followed by the Butterfly Atlas of 
Ontario, 1991 and the Mammal Atlas, 
1994. The Ontario Tree Atlas follows the 
format of these earlier publications. 

When starting such an endeavour, 
the first thing is to decide on definitions. 
What defines a tree? For the purposes of 
the Atlas, a tree is said to have secondary 
thickening of cell walls, is single stemmed 
and a height above 4 metres. 

Starting in 1994, volunteers surveyed 
111 species of trees within 10 km x 10 
km squares, throughout Ontario. As might 
be expected, there was high coverage in 
Southern Ontario , south of North Bay 
but very little in the far North due to a 
lack of roads and people. 

It took the volunteers over 15,000 
hours to do the survey. The number of 
species varies depending on location, with 
the majority of species found in the 
southern pail of the province. 

After giving us the background to 
the Atlas, Rob held a contest with prizes 
for those who could answer tire following 
questions: What was tire most frequent 


deciduous species? If you answered, 
“Trembling Aspen”, you won a candle. 
The Sugar Maple and the Balsam Poplar 
were next in line. Knowing that the White 
Spruce was the most frequently found 
conifer, netted you a pencil. White Cedar 
was second and White Pine third on the 
list of conifers. 

Rob went on to explain some of the 
other findings of the survey. Many species 
have become naturalized in Ontario, 
among them the Norway Spruce and the 
Norway Maple, of which the Harlequin 
Maple and Crimson King Maple are well 
known examples. They are to be 
discouraged since they produce a dense 
canopy and choke out native species 

The White Elm (also known as the 
American Elm) is still wide spread in 
spite of Dutch Elm Disease. However, 
the remaining trees are mostly young and 
do not survive long enough to become the 
large trees seen in the past.. 

The American Sycamore, once 
thought to occur only in the Carolinian 
zone, was found in isolated patches 
outside this area The same is true for the 
Black Walnut which has also been found 
outside its previously accepted range. 

In recent years the European 
Buckthorn, an introduced species, has 
become a problem. It is spreading widely 
and has become a noxious weed. It hosts 
a type of rust that attacks oaks and its 
berries are a laxative so that even birds 
do not find it palatable. All round, it seems 
to be a rather useless addition to the trees 
of Ontario. 

The Grey Birch has been found only 
in Eastern Ontario, while the Pitch Pine, 


recognized by its haring only three needles 
per bundle, is limited to Leeds County. 
There are still some native Amencan 
Chestnut frees to be found, but only in the 
Carolinian zone and these are under attack 
from the blight. 

The proj ect was due to last five years 
- three years for data collection and two 
years for compilation. Rob is now 
forecasting publication of the Tree Atlas 
sometime this year. 

If you would like to contact Rob 
about the Tree Atlas, his e-mail address 
is <rguthrie@uoguelph.ca>il 


Wolves to Stay 

A U.S. court ruled in mid- 
January that wolves reintroduced to 
Yellowstone National Park and the 
surrounding area will remain there. 
The decision by the U.S. Court of 
Appeals reversed a lower court’s 
ruling in 1997 that the reintroduction 
of wolves to Yellowstone was illegal. 

The ruling followed another court 
decision to dismiss a lawsuit by the 
New Mexico Cattlegrowers 
Association to end the Mexican wolf 
reintroduction program. 

Sixty-six wolves were re¬ 
introduced to Yellowstone and central 
Idaho in 1995 and 1996 under the 
provisions in the U.S. Endangered 
Species Act. Although gray wolves 
once roamed the national park in 
abundance, they had not been sighted 
in the area for more than 60 years. 
Yellowstone’s population now 
numbers about 300 wolves.Hj 
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Visiting a Petrified Forest 


by Jocelyn Neysmith 

Last fall I spent a couple of weeks 
travelling through the southern U.S., 
admiring the Spanish moss draped in 
Savannah’s live oaks and the magnolia 
trees found in abundance throughout the 
southern states. Unfortunately the only 
armadillo I spotted was a roadkill victim, 
but I was lucky enough to get within a 
few feet of the oldest known alligator in 
Georgia’s Okefenokee Swamp, 80-year- 
old Oscar. Another natural history 
highlight was Alabama’s Sequoia Caves. 

Our most intriguing stop though, in 
my opinion, was the Mississippi Petrified 
Forest near Flora. Though privately 
owned, the park is a conservation area 
and appeared to be well protected. The 
Nature Trail Guide describes the attraction 
as the only surviving petrified forest in the 
eastern United States, though I’ve seen 
petrified wood in Arizona and Brazil as 
well. The following contains information 


drawn from the Mississippi park’s 
literature. 

The petrified logs in Mississippi were 
dated by the geological age of the soils in 
which they were originally buried, and 
are assumed to date back to the Obgocene 
Epoch, making them some 36 to 38 million 
years old. The trees apparently grew 
further north, but were most likely 
transported to their present location by a 
prehistoric river. Caught in a log-jam, the 
wood was protected from decay by rapid 
burial in the soils which were also carried 
along by die waters. Petrifaction occurred 
when the woody tissues of the tree were 
infiltrated and replaced by underground 
minerals, primarily silica (quartz), and thus 
changed to stone. 

Of course this process was a mystery 
to those who encountered petrified wood 
prior to this century. Ideas put forth to 
account for stone wood in the seventeenth 


and eighteenth centuries included stone- 
creating spirits, petrifying juices in the 
earth’s crust, and the effects of the biblical 
Great Flood (Noah’s Arc). Paleobotany, 
the study of plant fossils, gradually evolved 
as a discipline only during the 1900s. 
Since then, petrified wood has been 
identified as a variety of coniferous 
species, as well as oak and maple trees. 

The Petrified Forest Nature Trail 
Guide emphasizes the ongoing natural 
processes taking place in the forest. Chief 
among them are the twin forces of erosion 
and deposition that have uncovered some 
petrified logs while burying others. The 
petrified logs have also witnessed the 
slow succession from the rugged 
Badlands to the pine-dominated forest 
that exists in this area today. Indeed, the 
cyclical forces of nature can best be seen 
in the patches of lichen that are slowly 
using their weak acid to turn the rock of 
the petrified logs into soil once again.|§ 


Cup and Saucer Preserved 


Three days into the new year, the 
Escarpment Biosphere Conservancy 
announced it had purchased the “Cup 
and Saucer”, a 300 acre natural area 
near the centre of Manitoulin Island 

This remarkable rocky landscape and 
home for many rare species is the island’s 
most popular hiking area, visited by 10,000 
people each year. It includes 2,000 meters 
of the spectacular cliff face of the Niagara 
Escarpment, and is the highest point on 
the island. This acquisition establishes the 
first large nature reserve lying directly on 
the Escarpment of Manitoulin Island. 

The name for Manitoulin Island’s 


Cup and Saucer comes from its 
appearance, consisting of a rounded, 
raised part of the Escarpment with a 
spectacular central portion surrounded 
by tall cliffs. Besides being an excellent 
hiking area and lookout over the entire 
Manitoulin Island landscape, the Ministry 
ofNatural Resources has designated this 
area as an ANSI because of the rare 
plant species and provincially significant 
features found there. It also plays a 
significant role in the culture of the island’s 
8000 indigenous peoples. 

Even though the Escarpment doesn’t 
stop at Tobermory, public funding for 
Niagara Escarpment land acquisition does 


not extend to Manitoulin Island or beyond 
the Escarpment 1 ‘Natural’ ’ zone, so the 
conservation of these areas falls into the 
hands of charitable land trust groups like 
the Conservancy. Indeed the Niagara 
Escarpment Plan also excludes 
Manitoulin, making it much more 
susceptible to degradation. 

The Nature Conservancy of Canada 
provided $30,000 of the $146,000 that 
had been raised for the purchase by the 
end of December. Another $80,000 is 
required to cover the remaining costs. 
Late last year the Nature Conservancy 
paid $5 million for 6,800 hectares along 
the island’s southwestern shore preserving 
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World’s Most Active Christmas Count 


one of the world’s least-spoiled alvar 
sites from imminent development. 

The Conservancy also announced 
that it had been granted a conservation 
easement over 85 acres of Escarpment 
rock formation near the town of Wiarton, 
thanks to the generosity of donors Tom 
and Dee Ashman. Hiker and author Ross 
McLean writes: ‘'the property... contains 
as great a collection of key Escarpment 
features as I have ever seen in such a 
short distance: dramatic dolostone 
overhangs, crevices, caves, a chimney... 
mosses and ferns in rich profusion cover 
the rocks.” 

Further information on the 
Escarpment Biosphere Conservancy is 
available from Bob Barnett, EBC Chair, 
at: 416-960-8121, weekdays, or visit their 
website at: <www. escarpment. ca>EH 


By Dick Tafel 

It can now be confirmed that for the 
second year in a row, North Bay had the 
largest number of observers in the world 
during the recent Christmas bird count. 
With all figures in, and double-checked, 
some 1011 people took part in its count 
on Dec. 19. None of the 1800 other 
counts, including that of past perennial 
leader Edmonton, with 650, or third-place 
Victoria, with 500, will come close. 

The reason? Feeder Watchers. 
Believe it or not, some 968 of them. The 
forty-three field observers who covered 
the balance of the area within the 
prescribed 15 mile diameter circle, saw 
very few interesting birds, actually, except 
for 10 open-water species, waiting a few 
more days until freeze-up, before heading 


further south. Oh yes, and Snow Buntings, 
and Northern Shrikes 

A 2-below-last-year count of 48 
species saw only one new bird since 
North Bay started its count 18 years ago 
- a Sharp-shinned Hawk. But, it is clear 
that at over 3,000 the feisty Black-capped 
Chickadee is North Bay’s area's favourite 
bird, and at a record 235, the Hairy 
Woodpecker will likely again top the worid 
in its local abundance. About 10,000 birds 
were seen, with all local “ winter finches 
seen in lesser numbers than usual. 

So, if w ; e are true to the intention - to 
attempt to discover all birds present within 
the circle, we must not overlook the 
“lowly” feeder-watcher, for that is 
where the land-birds are, and can be 
discovered, in northern North America, 
in the winter. 

And forthe “sceptics”, don’t wony 
too much about identification weaknesses. 
All of us amateurs are, variously, less 
than expert. Doubts about identification 
can, with effort, be readily checked; and 
there aren’t that many birds about which 
winter feeder-watchers can become very 
confused. Without them, this area is certain 
that the 1 Eastern Towhee, 2 Boreal 
Chickadees, 3 American Robins, 2 
Northern Cardinals, 2 White-crowned 
Sparrow's, 136 Tree Sparrow's, 76 Gray 
Jays, 42 Juncos, 1 Baned Owl, 28 Pileated 
Woodpeckers, 50 Ruffed Grouse, and 
244 Mourning Doves could w'ell have 
been overlooked. 

And, one other interesting thing - 
af!erahighofover500in 1988, the once 
common House Sparrow has completely 
disappeared in North Bay. Sort of sad, 
actually. Just a few' seeds for thought.^ 


A Message from the Past 

John Miles, one of our past presidents, recently obtained a post card bearing a 
one-cent stamp and a message from the Hamilton Bird Protection Society, the 
predecessor organization to the Hamilton Naturalists 1 Club. It is reproduced below. 

Hamilton, Ont. 

May 12, 1931 

The Hamilton Bird Protection Society Inc. will 
hold a Field Day, Saturday May 16th. weather permitting. 

Members please meet at the entrance to Lecture 
Hall of Library, at 2.15, bringing field glasses, if 
possible, and lunch. 

Please phone Miss McEwin, Baker 4146 by Friday, 
if attending, so that sufficient care may be provided. 

Members having cars available, please advise. 

Yours truly, 

THE HAMILTON BIRD PROTECTION SOCIETY INC. 
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Noteworthy Bird Records 

byRobDobos 

Total number of species recorded in the HSA during 1999 to October 31:273. Underlined species or dates require documentation 
by the Hamilton Bird Records Committee. Capitalized species require documentation by the Ontario Bird Records Committee. For 
species marked with all reported records are listed. For all other species, only highlights are listed. 

Observers: Barb Charlton (BC), Jim Cram (JC), Mark Cranford (MCr), Hugh Currie (HC), Bob Cuny (RC), Rob Dobos (RD), 
Dave Don (DD), Lois Evans (LE), Bob Farmer (BF), Denys Gardiner (DG), Jerry Guenther (JGu), Vince Guiliani (VG), Carl 
Hamann (CH), John Hannah (JHh), Jean Iron (JI), Marcie Jacklin (MJa), Mark Jennings (MJ), Jean Johnson (JJ), Bill Lamond (BL), 
Dennis Lewington (DL), Gwen Lewington (GL), Wolfgang Luft (WL), Craig McLauchlan (CM), Kevin McLaughlin (KM), Diane 
Mills (DM), Matt Mills (MM), Loretta Mousseau (LM), John Olmsted (JO), Don Perks (DP), Peter Rae (PR), Kayo Roy (KR), 
Glenda Slessor (GS), Anna-Marie Smith (AMS), Bill Smith (BS), Paul Smith (PS), Robert Stamp (RSt), Peter Thoem (PT), Phill 
Walker (PW), Robert Westmore (RWe), Heather Wilson (HW), William Wilson (WW), Brian Wylie (BW), WilfYusek (WY), 
many observers (m.obs.). 

Legend: 

* -first occurrence for the year 
F -first occurrence for the migration 
L -last occurrence for the migration 
HSA -Hamilton Study Area 
max. -maximum # reported 

September - October 1999 

Red-throated Loon#: Five off Van Wagners Beach [HW\ Oct 3 F (JC et al.), and one there Oct 4 (RD); 17 over St. Augustines 
Cemetery, Dundas \HW\ Oct 18 (MM); one over Valley Inn [HL\ Oct 31 (BW). 

Common Loon: One offShoreacres [HL\ Sep 6 (BW); eight offVan Wagners Beach Oct 4 (RD), and 12 there Oct 18 (RC,GS); 
five over St. Augustines Cemetery Oct 18 (MM); five at Woodland Cemetery [HW\ Oct 24 (RC et al .). 

Pied-billed Grebe: One at Tollgate Ponds [HW\ Sep 2-6 (RD;KM); two juv. at Smithville Sewage Ponds [VG] Sep 12 (KM); one 
at Valley Inn Sep 19 (KM); eightatValensC.A. [HW\ and two at Foreman Rd Wetland [HW\ Sep 19(RD,BC); one offWoodland 
Cemetery Sep 20 (RD). 

Honied Grebe: Two offShoreacres Sep 6 (DL,GL,CH), and four there Sep 18 (KM). 

Red-necked Grebe: 58 offShoreacres Sep 6 (BW), and 30 there Oct 30 (KM); one offVan Wagners Beach Oct 4 (RD). 
Eared Grebe#: Two offShoreacres Sep 4 (KM). 

Double-crested Cormorant: 3500 past Fifty Point C. A. [HW/NG] Sep 1 (DL,GL); 600 at Cootes Paradise [HW] Sep 26 (MM et 
al). 

Great Blue Heron: 37 at Cootes Paradise Sep 24-Oct 8 (BW). 

Great Egret#: Birds at Cootes Paradise: 2 -Sep 4 (RD,BC), 3 -Sep 8 (JJ), 4 -Sep 12 (JJ), 5 -Sep 19 (PT), 3 -Sep 26 (MM), 3 Oct 
8 (BW), 1 -Oct 16 L(RD et al.)\ three at Foreman Rd Wetland Sep 5 (BL); one at Valens C.A. Sep 19-22 (RD,BC;BW); one at 
Valley bin Sep 19-Oct 2.(KM etal.). 


Plumages,etc.: 

m. -male 
f. -female 

ad. -adult 
imm. -immature 
juv. -juvenile 

1 st win. -first winter 


Counties/Regions: 

Brant [57?] 

Haldimand-Norfolk \HN\ 
Halton [HL\ 

I Iamilton-Wentworth [ HW] 
Niagara [VG] 

Peel [PL] 

Waterloo [JUT] 

Wellington [WL] 
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Green Heron: Two at Confederation Park [HW\ Sep 6 (LE); one at Valens C. A. Sep 24 L (BW). 

Black-crowned Night-Heron: Five at Dundas Hydro Pond [HW\ Oct 2 (JJ); one juv. at Van Wagners Ponds \HW\ Oct 30 (KM). 
Turkey Vulture: 215 at Oneida 4 th Line & Mackenzie Rd [ HN\ Oct 11 (RD.BC); 13 at Woodland Cemetery Oct 24 (RC et al.). 
Brant#: One at Spencer Smith Park [ HL] Oct 24*-25 (RC;LE). 

Mute Swan: 43 off LaSalle Marina [HW\ Oct 30 (BW). 

Tundra Swan: Birds at Dundas Marsh: 12 -Oct 20 F (JJ), 23 -Oct 23 (KM), 11 -Oct 24 (RC et al .); birds offLaSalle Marina: 8 -Oct 
21 (RD), 50 -Oct 23 (KM), 38 -Oct 30 (BW). 

Northern Shelduck: Two escapees at Dundas Marsh [HW\ Sep 19-Oct 1 (PT;JJ). 

Wood Duck: 24 at Valens C. A. Sep 22 (BW). 

Gadwall: 250 atTollgate Ponds Sep 2 (RD); 700 at Princess Point [HW\ Oct 24 (RC etai). 

American Wigeon: 20 at Dundas Marsh Oct 16 (RD et al). 

Blue-winged Teal: 50 at Valens C. A. Sep 19 (RD,BC); five at Dundas Marsh (RD et al.) and one at LaSalle Marina (KM) Oct 
16. 

Northern Shoveler: Birds at Tollgate Ponds: 180 -Sep 5 (RD), 240 -Oct 21 (BW). 

Northern Pintail: 45 off Van Wagners Beach Oct 6 (RD); 20 at Tollgate Ponds Oct 13 (RD); five at Grimsby Sewage Ponds [JVG] 
Oct 15 (RD). 

Green-winged Teal: 100 at Valens C. A. Sep 19-22 (RD,BC;BW); 750 at Dundas Marsh Sep 25 (MM,BF); 30 off Van Wagners 
Beach Oct 6 (RD); 185 at Princess Point Oct 12 (RD). 

Canvasback: Four atTollgate Ponds Oct 13 F (RD). 

Redhead: A brood of three juv. atTollgate Ponds Sep 1-18 (RD), and 41 there Oct 13 (RD). 

Ring-necked Duck: One m. at Tollgate Ponds Sep 26 F (RD,BC), and 38 there Oct 13 (RD). 

Greater Scaup: 2000 off L.P. Sayers Park, Stoney Creek \HW\ Oct 20 (RD). 

Lesser Scaup: 1000 at Windermere Basin Oct 18 (RC,GS). 

Surf Scoter: Seven off Van Wagners Beach Oct 7 F and nine there Oct 19 (RD); 100 off L.P. Sayers Park, Stoney Creek Oct 20 
(RD). 

Black Scoter: One off Van Wagners Beach Oct 4 F and five there Oct 7 (RD), 40 off L.P. Sayers Park,Stoney Creek Oct 20 
(RD). 

Oldsquaw: One at Shoreacres Sep 6 F (DL,GL,CH); 200 off Van Wagners Beach Oct 19 (RD). 

Bufllehead: Four at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Oct 18 F (RC,GS); 120 at N Shore of Harbour [HW] Oct 23 (KM). 

Bufllehead x Ruddy Duck hybrid#: A possible hybrid at Tollgate Ponds Sep 1 -6 (KM,RD;BW). 

Common Goldeneye: Two at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Oct 18 F (RC,GS). 

Hooded Merganser: Two at Princess Point Oct 12 (RD); one m. at Windermere Basin Oct 18 (RC,GS). 

Red-breasted Merganser: 21 off Van Wagners Beach Sep 13 F (KM). 

Ruddy Duck: Birds atTollgate Ponds: 3 - Sep 19 F (KM etai), 73 -Oct 9 (KM), 82 -Oct 13 (RD), 130 -Oct 18 (RC,GS); three at 
Princess Point Oct 12 (RD); five at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Oct 15 (RD). 

Osprey: One at Bronte [HL] Jul 27 F (MJ); six past St. Augustines Cemetery Sep 11 (MM); one at Credit River at Hwy 403 [PL] 
Oct 28 L (MJ). 

Bald Eagle#: One imm. past St. Augustines Cemetery Sep 11 F (MM,DM), and one ad. there Sep 22 (MM); one imm. at S Shore 
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of Hamilton Harbour [HW] Oct 26 (BW). 

Northern Harrier: 15 past St. Augustines Cemetery Sep 17 (MM). 

Sharp-shinned Hawk: One at Bronte Aug 14 F (MJ); 36 past St. Augustines Cemetery Sep 17 (MM). 

Cooper’s Hawk: One at Bronte Aug 12 F (MJ); six past St. Augustines Cemetery' Sep 17 (MM). 

Northern Goshawk#: One past St. Augustines Cemetery Sep 17 F (MM). 

Red-shouldered Hawk: One past St. Augustines Cemetery Oct 13 F (MM); six past Woodland Cemetery Oct 24 (RC el al.). 
Broad-winged Hawk: Birds past St. Augustines Cemetery: 1231 -Sep 17,800-Sep 18,1 -Sep 22 L (MM). 

Golden Eagle#: One ad. over McMaster University [. HW] Oct 23 F (BW). 

American Kestel: 24 past St. Augustines Cemetery Sep 17 (MM). 

Merlin#: Birds at Bronte: 1 -Aug 29,1 -Sep 9,1 -Sep 10 (MJ); one at St. George St, Brantford [BR[ Sep 1-Oct 31 (BL); one at 
Valley Inn Sep 4 (KM); one at Dundas Marsh Sep 12 (LE); two at Sanctuary Park, Dundas \HW\ Sep 15 (BW); one past St. 
Augustines Cemetery Sep 17 (MM); one at Oriole Cres, Hamilton [HW] and one at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 25 (KM); one at 
Windermere Basin Oct 2 (MM,JHh); one at Woodland Cemetery Oct 11 (KM); one m. at Cone 5 W of Brock Rd [HW] Oct 17 
(RD); one at Middletown Marsh [HW] Oct 19 (RD); one at Confederation Park Oct 29 (DL,GL); one at Victoria Park, Hamilton 
[HW] Oct 31 (BS). 

Peregrine Falcon#: One juv. at Tollgate Ponds Sep 4-6 (KM;BW); two past St. Augustines Cemetery Sep 17 (MM); two at 
Dundas Marsh and two at Burlington Beach Canal [HW/HL] Oct 1 (JO,RSt); one juv. at Windermere Basin Oct 2-14 
(MM,JHh;BW); one ad. at Dundas Marsh Oct 15 (BW); birds at Van Wagners Beach: 2 -Oct 4 (RD etal.), 1 -Oct 7 (RD), 5 -Oct 
23 (BS etal.); one at CCIW [HL] Oct 7 (RD). 

Virginia Rail#: One at Valens C. A. Sep 22 L (BW). 

Sora#: One juv. at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 12-19L (KM etal.); one at Valens C.A. (RD,BC) and five at Dundas Marsh (PT) Sep 
19 L. 

American Coot: 18 at Princess Point Oct 12 F (RD); five at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Oct 15 (RD); 65 at LaSalle Marina Oct 16 
(KM). 

Sandhill Crane#: Six at Mud St & 2 nd Rd E, Saltfleet [HW] Oct 1F-4 were colour banded (DL,GL,JO). 

Black-bellied Plover: One ad. at Windermere Basin Sep 6 (KM,BW), and three there Oct 2 (MM,JHh); one juv. at Dundas 
Marsh Sep 12 and eight there Oct 23 (KM); two at Binbrook C. A. [HW] S ep 26 (WY); three juv. at T ollgate Ponds Sep 27 (RC,GS); 
one atFlamborough Speedway [HW] Oct 1 (RD). 

American Golden-Plover: Two ad. at Hwy 407 S of Brittania Rd [PL] Sep 1 * (RD); birds at Binbrook C. A.: 5 -Sep 3 (WY), 6 
-Sep 5 (JO,RSt), 36 -Sep 26 (WY); 21 at Vanderliek Ponds, Bismarck [VG] Sep 5 (MJa); four at Tollgate Ponds Sep 18-19 
(RD;KM) and nine there Sep 22-23 (RD;BW); three at Windermere Basin Oct 2 L (MM,JHh). 

Semipalmated Plover: One at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Sep 26 (KM); two at Princess Point Oct 12 L (RD). 

PIPING PLOVER#: One at Van Wagners Beach Sep 12 * (JGu,VG;m.obs.) was the first for the HAS since 1986; it had coloured 
leg bands which indicated that it was banded at Whitefish Point, Michigan; it was also at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 13 (CM et al .), 
and at Hamilton Beachstrip [HW] Sep 14 (DD) and Sep 16 L (WL). 

Greater Yellowlegs: Five at Millgrove Loam Pits [HW] Sep 5 (RD); three at Vanderliek Ponds Oct 9 (KM); 12 at Christie C.A. 
[HW] Oct 24 (BW); two at Tollgate Ponds Oct 30 (KM). 

Lesser Yellowlegs: 35 at Princess Point Sep 26 (RD,BC); 12 at Tollgate Ponds Sep 27 (RC,GS); 15 at Valley Inn Oct 16 (KM); 
six at Christie C.A. Oct 24 (BW). 

Solitary Sandpiper: Three at Millgrove Loam Pits Sep 3 (RD); one at Dundas Marsh Oct 16 L (RD et al .). 
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Spotted Sandpiper: One at Valley Inn Oct 1 L (RD). 

Hudsonian Godwit#: Four juv. at Princess Point Sep 22*-24L (RWe;BW). 

Marbled Godwit#: Onejuv. at Windermere Basin Sep l-I6L(m,obs.). 

Ruddy Turnstone: One at Van Wagners Beach Sep 14 L (DD). 

Sanderling: Six at Burlington Beach Canal Sep 18 (KM); 16 at Confederation Park Sep 27 (LE); 14 at Van Wagners Beach Sep 
28 (RD), and two there Oct 24 L (KM). 

Semipalmated Sandpiper: Two at Fifty PointC. A. Sep 1 (DL,GL);threejuv. at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 25-26L (KM;RD,BC); 
one at Windermere Basin Sep 26 L (RD,BC). 

Western Sandpiper#: One at Vanderliek Ponds Sep 5 * (KR et a/.). 

Least Sandpiper: Eight juv. at Valley Inn (KM) and one at Windermere Basin (RD,BC) Sep 26 L. 

White-rumped Sandpiper: One at Vanderliek Ponds Sep 5 (KRe/ ai): one at Binbrook C.A. Sep 10 (DL,CH); oneatDundas 
Marsh Oct 16 (RD et ai). 

Baird’s Sandpiper: Two juv. at Valley Inn Sep 3 (RD); two juv. at Tollgate Ponds Sep 4-23 (KM;RD;BW), and onejuv. there Sep 
25L(KM); onejuv. at Windermere Basin Sep 5 (RD); one at Binbrook C.A. Sep 10 (DL.CH); three juv. at Dundas Marsh Sep 12 
(KM). 

Pectoral Sandpiper: 25 at Valley Inn Sep 26 and eight there Oct 23 (KM); 23 at Dundas Marsh Oct 8 (BW); 45 at Princess Point 
Oct 12 (RD); 28 at Chnstie C.A. Oct 24 (BW). 

Dunlin: Very few reports of this normally common late fall migrant: one at V anderliek Ponds Sep 5 F (MJa); three at Valley Inn Sep 
25 (RC,GS); three at Van Wagners Ponds Oct 4 (LE); eight at Princess Point Oct 12 (RD); one at Hamilton Beachstrip Oct 13 
(RD). 

Stilt Sandpiper: Onejuv. atHwy407 S ofBrittaniaRdSep 1 (RD); ten juv. at Valley Inn Sep 12 (KM); onejuv. at Windermere 
Basin Sep 16 (BW); two at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 25 (KM); four at Princess Point Oct 12 L (RD). 

Buff-breasted Sandpiper#: One at Mines & Haldibrook Rds \HN\ Sep 5 (JO,RSt); onejuv. at Windermere Basin Sep 5-12 (BS 
etal .); one at Binbrook C.A. Sep 10(DL,CH); onejuv. at Tollgate Ponds Sep 18-19L (KM etal.). 

Short-billed Dowitcher: Seven at Windermere Basin Sep 5 (RD), and one there Sep 12 L (KM). 

Common Snipe: One at Vanderliek Ponds Sep 12 and two there Oct 9 (KM). 

American Woodcock: One at Cone 5 W of Brock Rd Oct 24 (RD,BC). 

Wilson’s Phalarope#: One 1 st win. at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 18-27L (KM et al.). 

Red Phalarone#: Onejuv. at Van Wagners Beach Sep 26 * (KM), 

Pomarine Jaeger#: Birds off Van Wagners Beach: lad, -Sep 26* (MCr etal.), ljuv. -Oct7(RD), ljuy. -Oct 11 (CM etal), 5juv. 
-Oct 19 (BW), lad. -Oct 31 (JC,BS,PW); one off Spencer Smith Park Oct 3 (DP). 

Parasitic Jaeger#: Birds off Van Wagners Beach: 3 -Sep 25 * (KM), 1 -Sep 26 (KM), 3 -Oct 4 (DP), 5 -Oct 17 (KM), ljuv. -Oct 
19 (BW), 2 -Oct 30 (KM); three off Spencer Smith Park Oct 3 (DP). 

Jaeger species#: Two offVan Wagners Beach Oct 3 (BS,DG,JC); six off Coronation Park, Oakville [ HL\ Oct 25 (fide JI). 
Bonaparte’s Gull: Birds offVan Wagners Beach: 18 -Oct 4 (RD), 90 -Oct 9 (KM), 70 -Oct 17 (KM); 32 at Fifty Point C.A. Oct 
18 (RC,GS); five at Dundas Marsh Sep 25 (MM,BF); 11 past St. Augustines Cemetery Oct 13 (MM). 

Sabine’s Gull#: Onejuv. offVan Wagners Beach Oct 3 * (DG,BS). 

Black-legged Kittiwake#: Two juv. at Dundas Marsh Sep 12 * (KM). 

Caspian Tern: One past CCIW Sep 21 L (RD). 
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Common Tern: One off Van Wagners Beach Oct 4 L (RD), 

Yellow-billed Cuckoo: One at Binbrook C. A. Sep 26 L (WY). 

Short-eared Owl#: Two at Dundas Marsh Oct 11 F (LE); birds off Van Wagners Beach: 1 -Oct 24 (KM), 5 -Oct 30 (fide JI), 1 
-Oct 31 (BS,JC,PW); one at Fifty Point C. A. Oct 31 (DL,GL) 

Northern Saw-whet Owl#: One at Kelson Ave [7VG] Oct 18 * (RC,GS). 

Common Nighthawk: Birds past St. Augustines Cemetery: 14 -Sep 2,1 -Sep 22,2 -Oct 1,2 -Oct 13 (MM); six over St. George 
St, Brantford Sep 18 (BL,KM), and 11 there Sep 26 (BL); one at Locke St & Aberdeen Ave, Hamilton [HW] Sep 27 (DL,GL); one 
over McMaster University Oct 23 L (BW). 

Chimney Swift: 20 over Brantford (BL,KM) and one at Clappison Comers \HW\ (RD) Sep 18 L. 

Ruby-throated Hummingbird: One at St. Augustines Cemetery Sep 22 (MM); one at Westover Rd N of Cone 8 [HW\ Oct 19- 
21 and two there Oct 22 L (PS,AMS). 

Red-headed Woodpecker#: One imm. at Green Mt Rd & 6 th Rd E [ HW] Oct 31 (DL,GL). 

Red-bellied Woodpecker#: One at Binbrook C.A. Sep 26 (WY); one at Woodland Cemetery Oct 11 (KM). 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker: Two at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 18 F (RD); one at Hamilton Beachstrip Oct 13 L (RD). 

Pileated Woodpecker#: One at S Shore of Cootes Paradise Sep 12-Oct 1 (JJ); one atHwy 6 & Cone 4 [HW\ Oct 8 (DL,GL); one 
at Valley Inn Oct 31 (BW). 

Olive-sided Flycatcher-#: Two at Bronte Aug 14 F (MJ). 

Eastern Wood-Pewee: One at Middletown Marsh Sep 8 L (RD). 

Eastern Phoebe: One at Dundas Marsh Oct 16 L (RD et al.). 

Great Crested Flycatcher: One at Fifty Point C.A. Sep 1 L (DL,GL). 

Eastern Kingbird: 16 at Bronte Aug 14 (MJ); one at Middletown Marsh Sep 1 L (RD). 

Northern Shrike#: One at 10 th Rd E, Saltfleet \HW\ Oct 31 F (DL,GL). 

Blue-headed Vireo: One at Valley Inn Sep 16 F (BW); one at Dundas Marsh Oct 16 L (RD et al). 

Warbling Vireo: Two at Middletown Marsh Sep 19 L (RD). 

Philadelphia Vireo: Two at Woodland Cemetery Sep 5 L (RD). 

Red-eyed Vireo: Two at Woodland Cemetery Sep 22 L (RD). 

Purple Martin: Ten at Vanderliek Ponds Sep 12 L (KM), 

Tree Swallow: One at Bronte Oct 19 L (MJ). 

Bank Swallow: One at Smithville Sewage Ponds Sep 12 L (KM). 

Cliff Swallow: One at Smithville Sewage Ponds Sep 12 L (KM). 

Bam Swallow: One at Burlington Beachstrip [HL] Oct 30 (KM). 

White-breasted Nuthatch: 20 migrants at Woodland Cemetery Oct 11 (KM). 

Brown Creeper: One at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 18 F (RD). 

Carolina Wren#: One at Dundas Marsh Sep 2-Oct 16 (JJ;LE); one at Valley Inn Oct 14 (RD); one at Burloak Woods [HL] Oct 
30 (BW). 

House Wren: One at Middletown Marsh Sep 22 L (RD). 

Winter Wren: One at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 18 F (RD); 30 at Confederation Park Oct 4 (WW,HW). 
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Marsh Wreii#: One at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 18 F (RD); two at Middletown Marsh Sep 19-22 (RD,BC); one at Dundas Mar sh 
Oct 9-15 L (JJ;BW) 

Golden-crowned Kinglet: Eight at Hamilton Beachstrip Sep 22 F (RD). 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet: Three at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 18 F (RD); 20 at Kelson Ave Oct 18 (RC.GS). 

Eastern Bluebird: Six at Mount Nemo [ HL] Sep 27 (BW); 12 at River Rd, S of Cayuga [ HN\ Oct 10 (BW); six at Kelson Ave Oct 
15 (RD); seven at Woodland Cemetery' (RC et al .) and 10 over RBG Rasberry House [HW\ (MM) Oct 24. 

Veery: Two at Bronte Aug 22 F (MJ). 

Gray-cheeked Thrush: One at Valley Inn Sep 25 (BW); one at Confederation Park Oct 4 L (WW,HW). 

Swainson’s Thrush: Six at Bronte Aug 29 F (MJ); one at Confederation Park Oct 4 L (WW,HW). 

Hermit Thrush: One at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 18 F (RD). 

Wood Thrush: One at Confederation Park Oct 4 L (WW,HW). 

Gray Catbird: One at Rothsay Ave, Hamilton [ HW\ Oct 5 (LE). 

Northern Mockingbird: 12 at Kelson Ave Oct 18 (RC,GS). 

Brown Thrasher: One at Middletown Marsh Sep 8 (RD). 

Ameiican Pipit: Five at Windermere Basin Sep 18 F (RD); 18 at Middletown Marsh Oct 5 (RD); 40 at Dundas Marsh Oct 18 
(RC,GS); 20 over Dunning Ct, Dundas [HW\ Oct 29 (MM). 

Cedar Waxwing: 230 at Valley Inn Oct 31 (BW). 

Tennessee Warbler: One at Valley Inn Oct 5 L (RWe). 

Orange-crowned Warbler: One at Red Hill Valley [HW] Oct 14 (LE); one at Dundas Marsh Oct 15 (BW), 

Nashville Warbler: One at Hamilton Beachstrip Sep 22 L (RD). 

Northern Panda#: One m. at Greenwood Cemetery, Burlington [HL] Sep 9 (RD); one at Valley Inn Oct 5 L (RWe). 

Yellow Warbler: Two at Windermere Basin Sep 5 L (RD etal.). 

Chestnut-sided Warbler: One at Valley Inn Oct 5 L (RWe). 

Magnolia Warbler: One at Shell Park [ HW] Jul 24 F (MJ); two at Middletown Marsh Oct 2 L (RD). 

Cape May Warbler: One at Bronte Harbour Aug 10 F (MJ); two m. at Van Wagners Ponds Oct 2 L (MM,JHh). 
Black-throated Blue Warbler: Three at Woodland Cemetery Sep 5 (RD). 

Yellow-rumped Warbler: Three at Bronte Harbour Aug 10 F (MJ); 30 at Valley Inn Sep 16 (BW); 20 at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 
26 (RD,BC); 30 at River Rd S of Cayuga Oct 10 (BW). 

Black-throated Green Warbler: Four at Bronte Aug 29 F (MJ); one at Hyde Tract [HW] Sep 19 L (RD). 

Blackburnian Warbler: One at Valley Inn Sep 16L(BW). 

Pine Warbler: One m. at Middletown Marsh Sep 8-28 L (RD). 

Prairie Warbler#: A female was reportedly paired with a male ‘ ‘ Lawrence’s’ ’ Warbler during Jun-Jul * at the Curry Tract, Halton 
County Forest [HL] (ROM staff, fide HC). 

Palm Warbler: One hypochrvsea at Valley Inn Sep 16 F (BW); one at Kelson Ave Oct 18 L (RC,GS). 

Bay-breasted Warbler: One at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 18 L (RD). 

Blackpoll Warbler: Three at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Sep 26 (KM). 

Black-and-white Warbler: One at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 18 L (RD). 

American Redstart: One at Middletown Marsh Sep 19 L (RD). 

Ovenbird: One at Middletown Marsh Sep 8 F (RD); one at Confederation Park Oct 4 L (WW.HW). 
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Northern Waterthrush: One at Shoreacres Sep 8 (RD). 

Mourning Warbler#: One at Burloak Woods Aug 22 L (MJ). 

Common Yellowthroat: Three at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 18 L (RD). 

Wilson’s Warbler: One at Valley Inn Oct 5 L (RWe). 

Scarlet Tanager: One at Middletown Marsh Sep 8 L (RD), 

Eastern Towhee: One at Hendrie Valley Sep 11 F (LE). 

American Tree Sparrow: 12 at Dundas Marsh and six at Kelson Ave Oct 18 F (RC,GS). 

Chipping Sparrow: One at Middletown Marsh Oct 21 (RD). 

Field Sparrow: Two at Kelson Ave Oct 18 (RC,GS). 

Savannah Sparrow: 25 at Bronte Aug 22 (MJ); one at Dundas Marsh Oct 18 (RC,GS). 

Nelson’s Sharp-tailed Sparrow#: Birds at Dundas Marsh: 2 -Oct 2 * (PR etal.), 1 -Oct 5 (LE), 1 -Oct 6 (DL,CH), 1 -Oct 11 L 
(MJa et al.). 

Fox Sparrow: One at Hendrie Valley Oct 3 F (LE); five at Christie C.A. Oct 16 (BW). 

Lincoln’s Sparrow: One at Shell Park Aug 29 F (MJ); one at Dundas Marsh Oct 10 L (RC,GS). 

Swamp Sparrow: 20 at Dundas Marsh Oct 10 (RC,GS). 

White-throated Sparrow: Birds on Sep 18 F: 32 -Woodland Cemetery (LE), 15 -Van Wagners Ponds (RD), 6 -Hamilton 
Beachstrip (RD). 

White-crowned Sparrow: One at Middletown Marsh Sep 22 F (RD) and 22 there Oct 16 (RD,BC); 30 at 87 Acre Park, Saltfleet 
\HW\ Oct 8 (RD); 30 at Dundas Marsh Oct 10 (RC,GS); 40 at Kelson Ave Oct 18 (RC,GS). 

Dark-eyed Junco: Two at Hamilton Beachstrip Sep 18 F (RD). 

Snow Bunting: 40 over Valley Inn Oct 6 F (RWe). 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak: One at Middletown Marsh Sep 19 (RD). 

Indigo Bunting: Three at Middletown Marsh Sep 28 L (RD). 

Bobolink: Three past St. Augustines Cemetery Sep 18 L (MM). 

Red-winged Blackbird: 1200 at Woodland Cemetery Oct 24 (RC etal.). 

Eastern Meadowlark: Six at Sydenham Rd, Dundas [HW\ Oct 3 (JJ); one at Woodland Cemetery Oct 24 (RC et al .). 

Rusty Blackbird: One at Windermere Basin Sep 18 F (KM); 18 at Valens C.A. Sep 22 (BW); 125 at Dundas Marsh Sep 25 
(MM,BF); 250 at Middletown Marsh Oct 5 (RD); 30 over St. Augustines Cemetery Oct 18 (MM). 

Common Grackle: 2800 at Woodland Cemetery Oct 24 (RC et al.). 

Purple Finch: One at St. George St, Brantford Sep 12 (BL); three at 5 th Rd E, Saltfleet [. HW] Oct 8 (RD); four at Woodland 
Cemetery Oct 24 (RC et al .). 

House Finch: 250 at Woodland Cemetery Oct 24 (RC et al). 

Pine Siskin: One at Ruthven, Cayuga [HN\ Sep 29 * (LM); one at St. George St, Brantford Oct 5 (BL); one at Middletown Marsh 
Oct 7 (RD); birds on Oct 24: 3 -Woodland Cemetery (RC et al.), 5 -RBG Arboretum (MM), 20 -Hwy 5 & Middletown Rd [HW\ 
(BW). 

Evening Grosbeak: One at Dundas Marsh Oct 18 * (RC,GS). 

Please send your bird records for November-December 1999 by Feb. 10 to: Rob Dobos, 1156 5th. Cone. Rd. W., R.R.#2, 
Waterdown, Ont., L0R2H2; ph: (905) 659-7732; e-mail: rob.dobos@ec.gc.ca^ 
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The 1999 Fisherville Christmas Bird Count 


by John Miles 

Hie 1999 Fisherville Christmas Bird 
Count was held on Saturday January 2, 
2000. At the start of the count the wands 
were light with the stars shinning. Around 
3 am the clouds rolled in. A brief showier 
occurred around 4 am, 5 am and again 
near 6 am. The morning was mainly 
cloudy with a few sunny breaks as was 
the early afternoon. 

By 10 am the wind had picked up out 
of the SW and got progressively stronger 
as the day wore on. Shortly after 4 pm a 
thunder storm rumbled out over Lake 
Erie and the rain arrived, intense at times 
until darkness fell 

Eastern Screech-owls did respond 
very well to lure tapes under nearly ideal 
conditions. The lack of snow cover 
resulted in the birds not being present at 
feeders or they just plain stayed low and 
out of sight. 

In the field during the day there w'ere 
43 observers in 19-21 parties w'ho had 
come from as far as Wiarton and 
Kitchener in the north, Delhi and 
Woodstock in the w'est, and Richmond 
Hill and Kingston to the east to take part. 
They searched tire towns and country 
side for everything they could find. Ten 
feeder watchers also contributed to the 
cause. 

The final tally was 63,082 individuals 
of 85 species of birds found within a 7.5 
mile radius circle of Fisherville. 

Noteworthy birds found on the count 
included tire count’s first Thayer’s Gull 
and a Brewer’s Blackbird by Alfred 
Adamo’s party. John Dickie Jr found a 
Red-headed Woodpecker along the 


Grand River and had a flock of 200 
Northern Pintail Ducks fly over. 

The 141 Eastern Screech-owds 
recorded is a new Canadian all time high 
count for this rarely seen nocturnal bird. 
American Kestrels were numerous along 
the roads on the power lines with 149 
found. Large flocks of Greater Scaup in 
the bays along the Lake Erie shoreline 
totaled nearly 30,000 birds, record 
numbers for this count. 

The birders for the most part had a 
very good day as the weather held off In 
fact it was rather pleasant until the late 
afternoon rain arrived. Not much further 
north rain and heavy fog was reported 
much of the day. The birders left for 
home looking forward to improving the 
count for their area on the 2000 count 
which is scheduled to take place on 
Saturday, December 23,2000. 

The following is the bird count: 

42o50’N 79o50’W center at jet, 
Haldimand-Norfolk Regional Rd. 12 and 
5th cone. Town ofHaldimand to include 
Fishervi lie, Balmoral, Cheapside, Cayuga, 
Selkirk, Clanbrassil, Kohler and Nelles 
Comers. Jan. 2,2000; 12:00a m. to5:50 
p.m. Temp 25o to 50o F. Wind SW 5-40 
mph. 0"-l" snow cover. Still water D ozen. 
Moving water partly open. 

A.M. clear with clouds moving in, 
occassional light shower. P.M. cloudy 
with sunny breaks, thunderstorm and rain 
late in the afternoon. Observers; 43 in 
field in 19-21 parties (non-owiing) plus 10 
at feeders (20 hours); 22 hours and 227 
miles owling. Total party-hours 149; party 
miles 983.5; 72 hours and 77.5 miles on 
foot, 77 hours and 906 miles by car. 


Common Loon 2, Homed Grebe 3, 
Double-crested Cormorant 15, Great Blue 
Heron 11, Tundra Swan 1, Canada Goose 
1967, American Black Duck 570, Mallard 
2000, Northern Pintail 204, Canvasback 
112, Redhead 52, Ring-necked Duck 1, 
Greater Scaup 29275, Lesser Scaup 25, 
Common Goldeneye 188, Bufflehead 460, 
Hooded Merganser 1, Common 
Merganser 5749, Red-breasted 
Merganser 31. 

Bald Eagle Mm., Northern Harriel 
37, Sharp-shinned Hawk 6, Cooper’s 
Hawk 1, Red-tailed Hawk 218, Rough¬ 
legged Hawk 23, American Kestrel 149, 
Merlin 1, Ruffed Grouse 7, Wild Turkey 
7, Killdeer 1, Dunlin cw', Bonaparte’s 
Gull 196, Ring-billed Gull 2292, Herring 
Gull 1200, Thayer’s Gull 1, Iceland Gull 1, 
Glaucous Gull 1, Great Black-backed Gull 
279, Rock Dove 714, Mourning Dove 
496, Eastern Screech Owl 141, Great 
Homed Owl 39, Barred Owl cw. Long¬ 
eared Owl 16, Short-eared Owl 4, owl, 
sp. 5, Northern Saw-whet Owi 1. 

Belted Kingfisher 4, Red-headed 
Woodpecker 1, Red-bellied Woodpecker 
30, Downy Woodpecker 99, Hairy 
Woodpecker 30, Northern (Yellow- 
shafted) Flicker 9, Pileated Woodpecker 

I, woodpecker, sp 1, Homed Lark 31, 
Blue Jay 182, American Crow 322, Black- 
capped Chickadee 519, Tufted Titmouse 
9, Red-breasted Nuthatch 6, White¬ 
breasted Nuthatch 101, Brown Creeper 

II, Carolina Wren 1, Winter Wren 1, 
Golden-crowned Kinglet 15. 

Eastern Bluebird 8, American Robin 
11, Northern Mockingbird 7, Cedar 
Waxwing 4, Northern Shrike 14, 
European Starling 10205, Northern 
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Cardinal 164, American Tree Sparrow 
631, Field Sparrow 2, Song Sparrow 19, 
Swamp Sparrow 20, sparrowsp. 3, Dark¬ 
eyed (Slate-colored) Junco 210, Lapland 
Longspur 3, Snow Bunting 420, Red¬ 
winged Blackbird 136, meadowlark sp. 8, 
Rusty Blackbird 85, Brewer’s Blackbird 
1, Brown-headed Cowbird 163, House 
Finch469, Common Redpoll 52, American 
Goldfinch 154, House Sparrow 2416. 

Total: 85 species; 63082 
individuals. 



by Lois Evans 


Some 48 hearty persons including 
several newcomers braved the sub-zero 
temperatures to meet at the Canada 
Centre for Inland Waters for the monthly 
gathering of the bird study group on 
January 15. 

Following the announcements, Dennis 
Lewington led the discussion about recent 
sightings. The Heermann’s Gull, Mountain 
Bluebird and Western Tanager reported 
at last month’s meeting lingered into the 
new year and may still be around. Wild 
Turkey were reported from several 
locations, but there had been very few 
reports of Snowy Owls in Southern 
Ontario to date this winter. The bird of 
the moment was a male King Eider 
reported off Gray’s Road that afternoon. 

Mike Street reported on the owl and 


Participants: Compiler-John Miles, 
P. O. Box 449, Jarvis, Ont., NOA 1 JO; 
Alfred Adamo, Stan Bajumy, Colin Bell, 
Eleanor Bell, Floyd Deiter, John Dickie 
Jr., Dave Don, PhilinaEnglish, Maiy Galli, 
Ray Galli, Janet Gifford, Roger Gifford, 
Jerry Guild, Jim Heslop, Kelly Hulme, 
Mark Jennings, Barry Jones, Joe Johnson, 
Chris Kimber, Sue Kimber, Rick Ludkin, 
JimMathieson, Sandra Mathieson, Sandra 
Maxwell, Hugh McArthur, Craig 
McLauchlin, Gerald McNaughton, Jamie 


Miles, John Miles, Rob Miller, Fred 
Moerschfelder, Marcel Morganstein, 
Norm Murr, Don Perks, George Pond, 
Wilfred Pond, Beverly Rellin, James 
Rising, Steve Rowe, Richard Skevington, 
Rob Skevington, Betsy Smith, Jim Smith, 
Brian Stewart, Joanne Stewart, Mike 
Street, Neil Taylor, Adam Timpf, Doug 
Timpf Matt Timpf Rachel VandenBerg, 
Linda Wilson, Randy Wilson (Norfolk 
Field Naturalists and the Haldimand Bird 
Observatory).^ 


hawk outing which he led on January 8. 
Despite poor weather, the group managed 
to find a number of Red-tailed Hawks, 
and a Great Homed Owl at Selkirk 
Provincial Park, as well as Short-eared 
Owls and Wild Turkeys near Fisherville. 

Dennis Lewington then gave an 
illustrated talk on distinguishing the three 
cuckoos of the Coccyzidal family found 
in North America - Yellow-billed, Black¬ 
billed and Mangrove - with slides provided 
by Barry Cherriere. 

Lois Evans gave a short presentation 
on how Lucy’s, Virginia’s and Grace’s 
Warblers and Anna’s Hummingbird came 
to be so named, 

The feature presentation of the 
evening was a slide presentation by Hazel 
Broker, a long-time Club member and 
former president, of a two-week trip to 
the Galapagos Islands in 1991. 

It was the biodiversity of this group 
of islands lying some 600 miles off the 
coast of Ecuador which played such a 
large role in Charles Darwin’s formulation 
of his theory of evolution and natural 
selection. 

An award-winning photographer, 


Hazel took us aboard the Cachalote to 
several of the islands w'here she shared 
with us the distinctive geology, botany 
and animal life. 

For those not able to take a January 
break to warmer climes, it was a most 
pleasurable way to spend an evening as 
we vicariously swam with the sea lions, 
lumbered along with the giant tortoises, 
pursued the Sally Lightfoot crabs along 
the beaches and eyeballed the marine 
and land iguanas. 

Of particular interest to the group 
were her pictures of the unusual and very 
approachable birds including several 
endemics such as the Darwin finches, 
Galapagos Mockingbird, Galapagos 
Hawk, Galapagos Penguin, Flightless 
Cormorant, Galapagos (Lava) Heron, 
Lava Gull as well as Magnificient 
Frigatebird, Greater Flamingo, Swallow¬ 
tailed Kite, White-cheeked Pintail and 
three species of boobies. 

For those who had already been to 
the Galapagos Islands, Hazel’s 
presentation evoked many fond memories, 
and for those who had not been, it strongly 
reinforced a desire to go there one day.H 
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Jane Goodall Finds Reason For Hope 


reviewed by Don McLean 

About a year after joining the 
Hamilton Naturalists’ Club, I was involved 
in arranging the visit of Jane Goodall. We 
were a little unsure of how popular her 
talk would be, but ended up setting the 
ticket prices at $ 10 for Club members 
and $12 for the general public. The 500 
seats in the RBG auditorium sold out in 
three days. When I heard Jane speak, I 
understood why. She enthralled the 
audience with a recounting of the life of 
the chimpanzees of Gombe, introducing 
us to Fifi and Flo and David Greybeard 
and many of the other chimps she had 
spent 30 years observing in eastern 
Tanzania. I can still recall the finale as 
this quiet Englishwoman electrified the 
darkened hall with the booming calls of 
her favourite animals. 

Jane Goodall’s observation and 
research on our closest relatives has been 
described as one of the world’s greatest 
scientific achievements. She was the first 
to establish that a species other than 
humans made and used tools, to document 
chimpanzee society, and to trace the 
family histories that have shown their 
profound cultural similarities with humans 
who share 99% of their DNA. On the 
darker side, she also recorded the incidents 
of war, murder and infanticide that chimps 
also have in common with us. 

Jane Goodall’s latest book is an 
autobiography. Reason for Hope 
(Warner Books, 1999, $36.00) recounts 
her spiritualjoumey including the “road 
to Damascus” transformation when the 
incredible human assault on chimpanzees 
convinced her that “the time had come 
for me to use the knowledge I had 


Book Review 

acquired to try to help the chimps in their 
time of need”. She had long been aware 
of the rapidly shrinking habitat, the 
obscene laboratory experimentation, and 
the cruel treatment of chimps as pets and 
objects of human entertainment, but she 
had felt helpless to make a difference. 
However, a 1986 conference both 
confirmed the acceptance of Goodall’s 
work by the scientific community, and 
confronted her with the full litany of 
problems facing the chimps. 

She launched a global campaign that 
now includes travelling and lecturing 300 
days a year, denying her more than a 
week at a time at her beloved Gombe. 
Reason for Hope describes the very 
disturbing treatment of chimps and other 
animals in medical research, factory 
farming and the pet trade. It also deals 
with the more intractable problems facing 
wildlife such as the desperation and civil 
war that afflict much of Africa. And it 
describes the incredible achievements of 
this courageous woman - from the 


Do You Read? 

As noted in the last issue, 
Bookworm has retired from reviewing 
after three years of providing our 
readers with insights on books of 
interest to naturalists. 

While we have little hope of finding 
someone willing to write a book review 
every month, we are eager to continue 
this section of the Wood Duck. If you 
read, please consider sending us a 
review or two (of whatever length). 


founding of the Jane Goodall Institute to 
the establishment of over 2000 “Roots 
and Shoots” youth conservation groups 
in fort}'countries. 

The book’s purpose is to answer the 
question she hears everywhere: “Jane, 
do you think there is hope?” Hope for 
the chimpanzees, for the rainforests, for 
a beautiful planet that we are spoiling. 
She doesn’t mince words about the 
problem or its source: 

“Much of this destruction was due 
to the greed, wasteful societies of the 
affluent world, which, in order to maintain 
their absurd, materialistic, luxurious 
standards of living, were, to all intents and 
purposes, stealing food from the mouths 
of the poor in the developing world. The 
poor became poorer and both infant 
mortality and birth rates soared. The 
developing world struggled to cultivate 
the eroded soils of the spreading deserts, 
to get water from the ever lower water 
tables, while western societies covered 
thousands of square miles of rich 
agricultural land with concrete, cut down 
thousands of square miles of rainforest to 
create grazing or grow grain for cattle in 
order to feed meat to their overweight 
citizens, and paid (scandalously 
inadequately) third world farmers to grow 
cash crops such as coffee and tea, so 
that there was even less land available 
for subsistence farming. ’ ’ 

But Jane Goodall has hope - 
particularly in the growing rejection ofthe 
malady of “just me-ism” - the oft- 
heard excuse of‘what can I do, I’m just 
one person’. Jane Goodall is also just one 
person and her life, eloquently detailed in 
this book, gives hope to all of us.^ 
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MONTHLY MEETINGS 

Monday, February 14 8 p.m. 

Location: RBGCentre 

680 Plains Rd. West 
Burlington 

An Arctic Journey: 
Canoeing the Hood River 

George Drought 

Club member George Drought started 
canoeing two weeks after he arrived in 
Canadain 1956. He has authored several 
river guides and is a past president of 
Canoe Ontario and founder ofWildemess 
Bound. He is currently producing 
documentaries on Arctic Rivers. 

Next Month 

Monday, March 13, 8:00 pm 

Love at 4 a.m. 

Life of the Cecropia Moth 

Bill Randall 
PLEASENOTE 

Please note that John Camio, our speaker 
scheduled for March, is unable to make that 
date. His talk has been switched to the April 
meeting date (April 10). 


Plant Study Group 

Tuesday, March 21 - 7:30 pm 
Scout House, 375 Janies St. S. Hamilton 
The Plant Study Group is an informal, 
interesting and interactive way of getting in 
touch withthenatural world. The group will be 
meeting at Scout House from March to 
November. Please check the Wood Duck for 
the correct day as it will change throughout 
the year. 

Organizer: Jean Stollard 634-3538 


Bird Study Group 

Monday, February 21 7:30p.m. 

Location: C. Centre for Inland Waters 

867Lakeshore Rd. 
Burlington 

This is an informal meeting featuring a discus¬ 
sion of recent bird sightings, an identification 
session and a workshop, film or set of slides 
about some aspect of birding. If you are a 
beginning birder, come out to learn more 
about birds. If you are an experienced birder, 
come out to share your knowledge and 
enthusiasm. 

This month: We’re off to Madagascar with 
Doris Rundle. 

Contact the BirdHotline (648-9537) formore 
information or visit the HNC website. 


SUBMISSIONS WANTED 

Articles are needed for the Wood Duck. Please 
send submissions to Don McLean, 68-151 
Gateshead Crescent,Stoney Creek, Ontario 
L8G 3W1. You can also e-mail submissions 

to: don.mclean@hwcn.org 


Welcome to the Club! 

We would like to welcome the following 
new members who joined the HNC 
over the last couple of months: 

Barrie Aldred 

Mr. and Mrs. Barrie Boatman 

RoseDolhanyk 

Jim and Jean Farrell 

Jacqueline Fisher 

Glen and Laura House 

Leslie Johnston 

RonPlinte 

Donald Scallen 


UPCOMING EVENTS 

SUNDAY, February 6 
WLNTERFEST WILDLIFE WALK 

Join Jocelyn Neysmith to look for signs of 
winter birds and animals in the Red Hill 
Valley. Meet at 10 am at Rosedale Arena 
parking lot (Greenhill and Cochrane Road in 
Hamilton) Call Jocelyn at 540-1094 for info. 

Sunday, February 13 
WINTER PLANT LIFE 

Exp lore the Kin g's Forest P ark with Margaret 
Field of Friends of Red Hill Valley. Meet at 
10 am in the Mud Street parking lot just west 
ofMt. Albion Road. Call 528-2653 for info. 

Thursday, February 17 
RED HILL PUBLIC FORUM 

Bill Powell, the founder ofFestivalofFriends, 
will be the guest speaker at the quarterly 
public forum of Friends of Red Hill Valley, 
starting at 7:3 0 pm in Rosedale Arena (comer 
of Cochrane Road and Greenhill Ave.). Call 
Don at 664-8796 formore info. 

Saturday, February 26 
BARC COMMUNITY FORUM 

The free annual educational forum of the 
Bay Area Restoration Council will be on 
"Charting Hamilton Harbour's Future 
Through Community Planning". It's from 9 
am to 12:30 at Canada Centre for Inland 
Waters. Call (905) 525-9140 ext.27405 tfi 
register and for more info. 

March 1 to May 15 

NIAGARA PENINSULA HAWKWATCH 

The Hawkwatch takes place at Beamer 
Memorial Conservation Area on Ridge Road 
on the Escarpment above Grimsby (just a 
little west of Mountain Road). If you need 
help with identification, seek out HNC 
members. A south wind produces the best 
days. Contact Mike Street at 648-3737. 


Wood Duck Deadlines for articles: 

February 20 for March edition 
March 19 for April edition 
April 16 for May edition 
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MNC Board of Directors 


1999-2000 

Executive 


President: 

Christine Bishop 

648-8665 

Vice-President: 

Glenn Barrett 

525-2142 

Secretary: 

Margaret McFadyen 

627-1034 

Treasurer: 

Betty Blashill 

664-8796 

Directors 
Conservation/Education: 

Sheila O'Neal 

389-7598 

FON Rep: 

Don McFadyen 

627-1034 

Field Events: 

Heather Wilson 

528-2725 

Membership: 

Jocelyn Neysmith 

540-1094 

Past President: 

Pierre Arnold 

648-2519 

Program: 

Tom Crooks 

634-1178 

Publicity: 

Ken Hall 

627-1320 

Sanctuary: 

Frank Morley 

575-0668 

Social: 

Alf Senior 

527-0905 

WoodDuckEditor: 

Don McLean 

664-8796 


Co-ordinators and 
Representatives 
Jr.Nats Co-ordinator: 

John Hannah 628-5329 

PlantStudy Group Leader: 

Jean Stollard 634-3538 

Mailing Co-ordinator: 

Norm Ralston 383-1397 

Volunteer Coordinator: 

Christine Bishop 648-8665 

Bird Study Group Leader: 

Lois Evans 


Birding Hotline: 


648-9537 
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Membership Fees 1999-2000 


Life Membership 

$350.00 

Single Membership 

25.00 

Senior/Student Single Membership 

20.00 

Senior/Student Joint Membership 

25.00 

Family Membership 

30.00 

Junior Naturalists - first child 

40.00 

Junior Naturalists - additional children 

25.00 

Honorary Life Member 

None 

Please remit to: The Membership Director, Hamilton Naturalists' Chib 

P.O. Box 89052, Hamilton, Ontario L8S 4R5 


HNCPublications 


Hamilton-Wentworth Natural Areas Inventory 
(2 volumes) 

S60.00 

Reptiles and Amphibians of the Hamilton Area 

20.00 

Checklist of the Birds of Hamilton-Wentworth 

1.00 

Date Guide to Birds of Hamilton-Wentworth 

1.00 

Citizens' Guide to the Protection of 
the Natural Areas of Hamilton-Wentworth 

Free 

Naturally Hamilton: A Guide to the 

Green Spaces of Hamilton-Wentworth 

Free 
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